-cis evidenced by its extr 


_ ¢Valmond, the Crank,’ 
yer purpose, point, coherency, 


i6 eoty 
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5 ol 

i communi- | 
n hi mriele i in the “Nire- 
: “Ir speaking 
yeorge hook rep Tiugress and 

r told me that he had read a | 

rown ig down as ‘ trash. Hike 


cuted iby Aare oea 
eenth Century” f 
to Mr. Spencer o 
< Poverty” J], Mr. 
iew pages, aud t n 
ding” of the international copy- 
e last. congress in its expiring 
unended it in such a way As to com- 
pletely abolis omestic _ copyright. -Unluckily the 
mistake was d COV red in time to be rectified. ‘The 
aly good that congress does i is done by accident. 


F During the 
right bill throug 
hours, ‘the senate 


“Tt is unfort nately. io. be remembered, ” Jaments E. 
Cs Walker i in “Fair Play,” — and our hearts go out to | 
-him in sympathy, - — “that the ‘ ‘Twentieth Century's’ 
iterary guidings are decidedly Will- o’-the-Wispish, as 
wild and hyperbolic 
- praise of that semi-Christian | ece of rhodomontade, 
, work rly lacking in 
and intelligible and useful 
~-Jesson, as is its congener, ‘Boanding Bob, the Bold- | 
co Browed ‘Buccaneer of Borneo.” _ 

So boundless i is my admiration for the colossal quat- 
-< ities of Zola and his works that I cannot bring: myself 

to write soberly on the subject. For this reason I 

ave as Yarton, Who i is not yet as crazy as I am 





vel, “Money ” which I have just 
ned. Meantime I Congratulate 





K Life and 


.-Rev. 


” by | 


gle 


i Times”. writes : 


ROSTON, MASS., SATURD.LY, AYRIL 4, 1891. 


the way, is “ eaves and Poverty” a severely eco- 
nomic book? Foliowers of Henry George ‘cannot 
fairly object even to sentimentalism aud theology. 
The “New York Financial and Commercial Chro- 
nicle” reasons with the Farmers’ Alliance on. the 
question of currency, and reasons surprisingly well. 
It agrees that “more currency is wanted in the West,” 
but doubis whether, “if more of the’ kind: we now 
have were issued, the West would get more.” The 
“Chronicle” clearly appreciates the dangers of mone- 


| tary fiatism, and therefore calls the attention of the 


Alliance to the real solution of the financial problem. 
It expresses its belief that the general principle by 
which Congress should control itself is as far as possi- 
ble to give to commerce the liberty to‘shape its own 
currency; and says: “It is a question with us whe- 
ther the most suitable legislative act that could be 


| taken today is not the simple repeal. of. the tax on 


circulation. Of course, that proposal suggests visions 
of the diversified mixture of worthless stuff. which: ob- 
tained before the day of national bank note currency. 
We have no fear of the revival of any such situation. 
The commerce of today, if free to act, would not 
tolerate, but would detect and reject, any insecure 
circulating medium. 
the check, with the clearing house to facilitate its 
movement, the most perfect instrument which exists ? 
The bill of exchange, too, for international trade is 
also the creature of commerce.” 
rejoicing: industrial freedom is ahead. 

The London correspondent of the New York 
“It is a long time since England 
has had a social drama which: has excited such uni- 
versal interest as is still felt in the case of Mr. Jack- 
son, who a fortnight ago forcibly abducted his unwilling 


wife and kept her in captivity in his house until the. 


courts finally compelled him to let her go free. | ‘Tice 
lower court, indeed, supported ‘him, but on appeal he 
was beaten, and all the untamed husbands of: the 


realm are writing indignant letters to the papers 


oont ite If a Iu oca is not to coerce m ue then 


perilous state. The decision does indeed create an 


absurd anomaly in the. marital relation, for the Lord | 


Chancellor: has, in substance, ‘decided that the wife 
may, with or. without cause, leave her husband, refuse 


to retur n to him ever erm but this gives him no 


judginent, but the sheer folly o” the whole sit i 
must hasten forward a root and brauch reform o 
rce laws here.” A tepeal of the marriage | 


Besides, did not. commerce make. 


Labor has cause for 


Republicanism is. 


_ Whole No. 181. 


froperty and the adoption ‘of the prinéijié, To Bath 
aceording to his needs and whims, not even possessing 
thu practical sense to supplement it by the demand, 
From each according to his capacities. = He wili have 
neither property nor regulations ‘of any kind; _yet he 
speaks of the State producing all useful things, How 
is the State to produce anything if no m 

compelled to perform. this or that task? 

private property be abolished if no force 

potic measure may be resorted to? Th 


ton would expect him to answer them. The: me 


attributes any importance to Oscar Wilde's 


butions to the literatvre on social, ethical, and political - 
questions is a man whose own opinions are of no value — 
whatever. 
¿has spoken enthusiastically _ about i 
Oscar Wilde’s article, claiming to have found in it 
extraordinarily fine and convincingly clear arguments 
for human freedom; but I am sure that Mr. Pentecost 
had not read the article when he praised it so highly. 


The intemperate ‘abuse of the reactionary press must a 


have led’ him to presume that the article was excellent. _ 
Tt is to be hoped that he will read it and hasten to as- 
sure his readers.of its utter worthlessness. If Mr. 
Pentecost does not. do this, some people, less charitable. 
than I, may be bold enough to suggest that he himself _ 
is hopelessly incapable of distinguishing between rea- 
soning and claptrap, between science and nonsense. 


Referring to the declaration of the Phi delphia 
“Times” that, it opposes. all encroachments 
State upon the rights, business, or duti 
ple, Mr. Bellamy: exclaims: “IE Repub 
not a sham, the State is the people, and to 
the State encroaching on the people’s bu 
talk avout the people: encroaching on thei ir 
ness. A ‘sovereign people’ whi I 
of attending to its own busine 
deed.” Evidently Mr. Bellamy « does not kn 

The difference jeen 
publicanism and genuine Republicanisı 
the former a ‘minority of the people is t 
ünder the Jatter: the State is a a majority, of 


the minority, and the 


answer the: question. once for all. 
| about the. State being the. people. 





I am aware that the editor of the “Twen- — a 
tieth. Century” 





Proudhon, the Father of Anarchism. 
His PERSONALITY AND HES PHILOSOPHY. 
[From Dr. S, Engliinder's “ Abolition of the State.’ =] 


“For many centuries the spiritual has been separated 
from the secular power ih accordance with the adduced 
formula. By the way, may remark, that the. political 
principle of separation of powers or functions is one and the 
same as the economie principle of the separation of industries 
and the division of labor. On this point we see the iden- 
tity of the political and social ‘constitution already fore- 
shadowed. ; 

“Now, I hold that the spiritual and secular powers have 
never been wholly separated, that consequently their.cen- 
tralization, to the great detriment of the Church Government 
and of believers, bas always been ‘unsatisfactory... The sepa- 

x ration would be complete if the secular power ceased to mix 
itself up in the celebration of the mysteries, the administra- 
iion of the sacrament, in the management of the parishes, 
and also took no part in the appointment of bishops: Cen- 

ary tralization would be greater, and the Government:far more 
regular, if the people in every parish had the right not only 
> to elect their pastor, vicar, or, if they pleased, none at ally if 
the priests of every diovese elected their bishops; if the As- 
setubly of Bishops alone had the power of regulating religi- 
ous affairs, theological education, and public worship. By. 

: this means the clergy would cease. to be an instrument of 

i tyranny over the people in the hands of the political Govern- 
ment. By this application of universal suffrage the clerical 
regiment, which is céntralized im itself; receiving its inspira- 
tions from the people, and not from the Government or the 
Pope, would remain in constant harmony. with the require- 
ments of society and with the moral and intelectual ton- 
dition of the citizens. 

“But what do we see in place ‘of this democratic and 
rational system? Certainly the Government has nothing to 
do with the questions of publie worship;:‘it does not teach 

a the Catechism, or give instruetion in the seminaries. > But it 

selects the bishops, and the bishops select. the pritsis and 
vicars, and send them, without in’ the least consulting the 
people, into the parishes; so‘that Church and State, intim- 
ately connected one with the other, though often quarrelling, 
forn a species of offensive and defensive alliance against the 
liberty and autonomy of the people.” This joint Government, 
instead of serving the country, oppresses it... It would be 








useless to enumerate the various results oi such. a state of- 


affairs; they are palpable to every onè. 

“Therefore, to regain organic, economic, and social truth, 
the constitutional cumulus must first be abolished, by: de- 
priving the State of the right to appoint bishops, and sharply 
dividing spiritual from secular affairs; secondly, the Church 


; tions; thirdly, the clerical power, iike every. other in the 
TE, State, must 5e based upon universal suffrage. This system 
transforms the present Goverament inio a sinple adminis- 
tration; all france, so far as regards clerical func tions, will 
be centralized. 

“ By this simple fact of the electoral initiative the people 
thus governs in sacred asin secular matters, is itself governed 
no more. And we can easily imagine that if it were poseible 
to introduce an organization of secular affairs throughout 








the administration of clerical affairs the: most perfe»t tran- 
quillity and the most powerful e zation would obtain, 
without the existence of: anything of what we eof. the present 
day call established authority or governm: 
“One more instance. Formerly in addition to the. tegis- 
Jative and executive, a third pow koned, — the 
judicial. It was a deviation from the parating dualism, a 
fist step towards the arta separa ion of the political 
i ution of 
me of 


















r | as boundless as it is universal. 


must be centralized in itself by a systera of graduated elec- i 








the whole country, with similar bases to that proposed, for | 





taken from the governing power. 
justice will then become a principle of liberty and order. 
And if we do not assume that the people, from whom, by 
means of universal suffrage, all power emanates, is in con- 
tradietion with itself, that it requires in the administration 
of justice a different system to what it requires in religious 
matters and vice versa, we ean rely upon it that this division 
of power will bring about no conflict. We can calmly lay 
down the fundamental law that separation and equilibrinm 
are synonymous, 

“I come now to another sequence of ideas: the military 
system. Is it not true that the army belongs to the Govern- 
ment? That it, by permission of the constitutional dream- 
ers, belongs far less to the country than to the State? 
Formerly the general staff of the army was the military 
court. Under the Empire, the united corps d'élite were 
called the Old and Young Imperial Guard. Every year the 
Government takes, but the country does not give, 80,008 
conscripts. Guvernment in the interest of its policy, and to 
carry out lts will, appoints commanders, orders the move- 
mests of the troops, at the same time as it disarms the 
National Guards. The despotism of its armed force, of its 
noblest blood, does not appertain to the nation which arms 
for liberty and glory. Thus here again social o: der is endan- 
gered, not from want of centralization, but in consequence of 
defective division. 

“The people-has a confused idea of this preposterous coin- 
dition of affairs, since in every revolution the withdrawal of 
the troops is urgently insisted upon. Also a law on the re- 
cruitment and organization of the National Guards and the 
army is demanded. And the authors of the Constitution 
marked weil this danger when, in Artiste 50. they ordained 
that the President of the Republic has at bis disposal the 
armed force, without, however, commarcing it in person. 
Really! Wise lawgivers! 


manders, if, according to his good pleasure, he can send them 
to Rome or Mogador, if he can dispense advancement, orders, 
and pensions, if he has generals who command in his stead ? 

“It belongs to the citizens hierarchically to appoint their 
military commanders, since the soldiers and National 
Guards would choose the persons to fill the lower and ‘the 
officers the upper grades. Thus organized, the army retains 
its fecling of citizenship, ang is no longer a-nation in a 


nation, a fatherland in a fatherland; no longer a wandering ; 
: colony where the citizen, naturalized as a soldier, learns to | 
fight against his own country. It is the nation itself central- | 


ized in its strength and youth, independent of the Govern- 


ment, which cannot command it or dispose of it as now, | 


when every judicial functionary or police agent can, in the 
name of the law, invoke the armed power. In. times of war 
the army only owes obedience to the National Assembly and 
the commanders appointed by it. 

“ When the humanitarians among the Socialists see these 
papers, they will perhaps ask if I look upon public worship, 
justice, and war as eternal institutions, and if it is really 
worth the while.of a reformer to take so much trouble for 
their organization? But it is clear that all this does not in 
the least prejudice the necessity and essence of these great 
utterances of the social thought, and that we, if we could ap- 
peal to the sole competent verdict of the people as to the in- į 
dependence and duration of these institutions, have nothing 
else to do but to give them, as I have already said, a demo- 
cratic institution.» Religion and justice belong to that class 
of things which I have called organic, and it is for the people 
alone to decide whether itis tobe overthrown or maintained. 
Every other initiative in this direction would be either ty- 
ranny or deception. In war at least every one recognizes a 
sad necessity which will doubtless be abolished by the pro- 
gress of liberty... Will you anticipate this abolition by some 


centuries? Then begin by separating and centralizing the 


functions, by ee se government. : I now proceel. 


Legislation and Catastrophes. 
i [Fodiy.] 
The- recens 


Company to remove the stoves and substitute steam h 


IE ees. 


The administration of | 


And what chject is obtained: in 
his not commanding it in persen, if he appoints the com- | 


collision in the New York tunnel has directed 
public attention to the legislation against stoves in passenger 
cars. The indignation over the failure of the New: Haven 


It appears that but a few. 








| trust to legislation so much’ they would: watch: the policy 









































































use of car stoves by railroads in this State, but in every in- 
stance the magic of railroad intinence bas succeeded ‘in 
strangling them at their birth, Occasionally an aroused 
publie sentiment, the outcome of a timely accident and bolo- 
caust elsewhere, has required the use of extra influence, but, 
unless we are mistaken, no one of these bills ever succeeded 
in finding its way from the committee room into either House. 
They have all died a-borning, and a community not very 
vigilant in watching legislation has soon forgotten that the 
effort was ever made. A stringent law was passed a few 
years ago in New York State, but thus far the consolidated _ 
road has succeeded in escaping its enforcement. It has at- 
tacked it in every court up to the highest, and has been as 
persistentiy defeated. It is now, we believe, straining every 

nerve to secure from the General Assembly of that State an 
exemption from its operation on some one or more of the 
many plausible arguments successfully made: in the com- 
mittee-rooms of our State Legislature.” The ‘Register ”. 
does not believe that the company will succeed in its object, 
for “ general attention having been drawn to the fact that it” 
is evading a law . . . public opinion is sure to assert itself.” 
In other words, while legislation ezainst stove heating has” 
proved futile, public indignation, aroused by “ timely "’ 
catastrophes and wrecks, has brought about certain im:prove 
ments, and is expected to be productive of further improve- 
ments. But, then, what isthe use of legislation? “If nothing 
van be done without the aid of “timely. accidents,” why ap- - 
peal to the legisiators at all? It ought to be easy for those i 
who admit that legislation has not prevented catastrophes to 
see the folly of depending on legislation, even though the; 
may not see — what, nevertheless, is true and manifest, 
that between legislation agaiiist stoves, aud fires from them, : 
there is a relation of cause and effect? Did not the peoph : 


railroad companies, and compel them’ to adopt all necessary | 
eee T a w ould not nend to be aroused by 


aus Satay. The consciousness that legislators re 
lating the matter removes anxiety and occasions a fee ng 
unconcern and a sense of security, — with what results we 
know. The morc legislation, the more catastrophes. | : 
the public ever discover that it is imperative to put an. 
to legislation against catastrophes? ‘The wages of the pub- : 
lie’s sins of on:ission is disaster and death. a 


A Superficial Examination. 

Some months ago Liberty administered a sharp rebuke to: 
Gen. Trumbull, of Chicago, for a thoughtless sneer at the 
plan of mutual banking which he did not understand. i 
now takes pleasure in reprinting, from the ‘Open Court, Hie 
some extracts from his critical report of the Sunset Club 
debate on money, — extracts in which considerable advance 
and improvement may be discertiod Mr. Trumbull, if not 


free money. 







They had a must animated and’ exciting d debate at 
quet of the Sunset Club on the 19th of last month, for th 
subject was “ Money and its Functions,” a theme fruitful 





















engraft new laws upon the ancient scheme of Nature, so that 
we may gather grap: s of thorns and figs of thistles, or pluck 













s before the New York wreck the railroad commissioners % ey 

of Massachusetts submitted-a report to the Legis ture in 

| which they declared that ‘‘in the present development of 
train-heating systems there would: be no excuse for the man- 

: agement | of a ‘Tailroad on. which there should be any. loss of | 
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: pointed; they: are entirely 
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poliey. A debt coutains a moral obligation which none but 
the debtor can discharge. 

So, also, nobody denied the right of government to niek- 
name coins in order to give them an arbitrary and artificial į 
character expressive of no quality in the coins. Why not) 
make an honest ounce of silver.a monetary unit and name it 
truthfully an ‘“‘Ounce’’? If the name of every coin ex- 
pressed the actual weight of it, the multiple or fraction of an 
Hae “Ounce,” the people would not.be so easily deceived by the 
fiseal tricks of governments. Florins,. franes, dollars, and | 
shillings, are deceitful nicknames, intended to conceal the | 
quality of the money they pretend to describe. They may be 
of diffezent weights at different times, but no government 
could coin three hundred grains of silver and call it an 
“Ounce” without being at once detected, nor could such a 
coin be made available to cheat the workingman cut of a 
part of his wages. 

The debate at the Sunset Club, while excellent as far as it 
went, would have been more justructive had it reached fur- 
ther down towards the moral: elements of money and its 
functions. 













The Kind of Revolution Needed. 


[Galveston News.) 


People can become accustomed ‘to a great many things. 
They are accustomed to the system by which lucrative offices 
are used as bribes. ‘There is really no essential difference 
‘between bribing with money and with any other valuable 
consideration. Such things make the Senate unpopular, but 
there is the same tendency all the way through practical poli- 
tics. Of course, as the people begin to reflect upon it, they 
<: know that it is useless to expect the passage of just and 
` equal laws by men who secure their election through the 
“means of bribery. Still it seems as if the people could con- 
trol the election of senators. If there be anything that the 
people have within their control it is the election of the Le- 
gislature. But the people are not a unit. They are attached 
to various leaders of factions and parties, and the masses are 
dependent to a great extent in their business circumstances. 
It is quite a question. whether shameless political jobbery 
will not go on unti? it is fetched up sharply by popular revo- 
lution. No revolution. will do any real good except a revo- 
lution in the ideas of men, which will drive out party slavery 
and mental subserviency, but the seemingly useless disturb- 
ances will come, and again and again States and governments 
will be overthrown in blood woless men learn better use of 
reason before conditions become keyed up as tightly as they 
were beforé former revolutions. The masses of mankind 
have little te lose except life. Life has always been held 
cheaply by the upper minority in dealing with the lower ma- 
jority, and since tke age is almost agnostic, life is held 
cheaply by the masses. There is, however some hope in the 
placidity of the people. it is surely better that they should 
‘not become excited: about what oecurs. They should know 
and feel, buat not so as to become unbalanced and fighting 
hot. They cannot do better than keep cool and study the | 
“principles of government. A magical transformation may | 
be effected when the people come to think -aud refuse to de | 
organized in fighting factions; when they think and dis- | 
cover that economic and personal liberty are all that they } 
need. Laws? Yes: All the laws needed can be written in 
the space of the ten commandments. Courts? Yes. There 
must De-a-court-in every town, 
















































‘Confidence and Economic Liberty. 


[Galveston News.) 


Professor Eliot appears to have enunciated an imporiant i 
proposition often heard: the foundation of all prosperous | 
_ business is confidence. But this must be qua fied or ex- 
plained. The confidence ‘which is ill-founded n the road 
to ruin. Just confidence is meant. Just confid nee demands 
as a preliminary proper evidences of credit. le profess | 
idea that ee ere is not „nore or 
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the number of sewing machines, or the amount of life insur- 
anee, 
that all these facilities for conserving and mobilizing wealth 
may exist to the extent to which they are demanded by 
honesty and responsibility. 


Early American Ideas. 


(Galveston News.] 


The vommon fallacy at the root of all class legislation is 
the assumption rebuked by Madison and Jefferson, that pub- 
lic administration may properly invade individual liberty. 
In the writings of Madison, vol. iv., page 422, he says: 
“The sovereignty of society, as vested in and exercisable by 
the majority, may do anything that conld be rightfully done 
by the unanimous concurrence of the members; the reserved 
rights of individuals (conscience, for example) in becoming 
parties to the original compact being beyond the legitimate 
reach of sovereignty, wherever vested or however viewed.” 
And Jefferson asserted the same thing in his letter to Gilmer, 
June 7, 1816, in these memorable words: ‘Our legislutors 
are not sufficiently apprised of the rightful limits of their 
power, that their true oftice is to declare and enforce only 
our natural rights and duties, and to take none of them 
from us.” European ideas of goverument and sovereignty 
have in appearance almost supplanted those early American 
ideas, and society snffers accordingly; but still the funda- 
mental thought of the declaration, individual sovereignty, 
lives in intelligent minds free from the taint of ambition to 
enslave others and from the servility which endures enslave- 
ment to the will of others without protest and passive re- 
sistance. The greatest of all political inconsistencies is 
interested class legislation sanctioned by professed followers 
of American principles of liberty... The complexity of modern 
industrial arrangements is a lame excuse for it. ‘The greater 
the complexity the greater the danger of any tampering with 
the mechanism of nature. Now industrial production, de- 
mand and supply, are of individual contrivance, and it is 
entirely an innovation and empirical scheme to interfere 
with them by authority. 


Evolution in Finance. 


(Galveston News.) 


Nothing -is more striking in finance than the extent to 
which payments are assured by means of checks and similar 
devices. If the evolution of precious metals as standards of 
value is the cause for admiration, surely as much can be said 
for the means of payment. By banking facilities ultimate 
payment in commodities is assured and paper in the form of 
orders and certificates serves as the intermediary in nine- 
tenths of the transactions which occur through the banks. 
Then why is it that the admirers of evolution as regards gold 
as the standard are not likewise avowed admirers of evolu- 
tion. as to the means of payment? They must know. that 
when parties are willing to refer to the standard, but when 
law compels the actual presence of the standard, law pre- 
vents the action of evolution by free contract. A contract to 
deliver 500 pounds of cotton is fulfilled by the delivery of a 
bale which weighs 500 pounds or more if thrown on the scale 
by the buyer. ‘he seller is not bound to furnish a pair of 
scales, whereas on the other hand the debtor’s check may be 
good for ten times the value in property of-his debt, but he is 
in default if he fails to tender as means of payment the coin 


or paper designated as the standard, made by Jaw. the means | 


cf payment in violent subversion of the tendency of evolu- 
tior to separate the two functions. Bauking science can and 
oes separate them where the evolution is permitted to occur 
:a-the form which it will assume.in freedom. Panics occur 
mostly by temporary absence of the technical legal means of 
securing a release; in other words, from the mandate of law 
that the banking method shall give place again to the medi- 
æval method in which the standard of value must be used ‘as 
the means of payment. In material form, subject to condi- 
tions of time and space, the disastrous results of concurrent 


i eens circumstances it is by the address and courage 


art of banking, and it will become a science when legislation 
Beenie more liberal. : 


Stray Signs of Sanity. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 
- thought perhaps: the readers of Liberty would like to 


| hear of the numerous defences of liberty that were made at 





ting of the American Academy of Political and 
FS , held recently at ws The paper 


demand for its literal presentation are witnessed at intervals | 
-in every. civilized country, and when they. are averted in 


and sagacity of great bankers availing themsolves of the sub- | 
! stitutes for mediæval money.: The world owes. much to the | 


l tive per cent., and of George Gunton that it gets about 
Surely it depends upon there being economie liberty | 
: He, however, while not advocating Socialisin, attacked free 
competition, claiming that its results were disastrous, and 
| that the consensus of economic opinion is that the functions 








| gratifyingly large number of replies at the close of the 












































eighty-five per cent, (d think), of the total wealth produced. 


of the government must gradually be broadened and en- 
larged. This attack on free competition called forth a 


paper. The sentiment seemed largely Anarchistie. Only. 
one speaker argued for Socialism, or rather for Nationalisin, 
which is really Socialism. Some seven or eight spoke for 
competition, most of them asserting that competition had 
never been free, and tuat the evil results spring from that 
very fact. Among others who held this was your friend, Mr. 
Bilgram. Another showed in short tow the denial of com- 
petition in the issue of money led to interest. Prof. Gid- 
dings of Bryn Mawr College thought that many evils 
resulted from the inability of society (owing to manifold. 
rules and regulations) to change its organization freely to 
conform with its ever-growing complexity. This “vas a good 
argument for Anarchism. 

These expressions were gratifying, in that they demon- 
strated that there are still a good many obstacles in the path 
towards more government and Socialism, the tendency to 
which, I think, is clear. 

The Academy has about sixteen hundred members. iaclud- 
ing many of the first economists in the world. Its president 
is Prof. James of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. D. SERRILL. 

526 WaLNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 18, 1891, + 





Beauties of Government. 
[Clippings from the Press] ; 


The record ‘of ‘the first session of the Oklahoma í 
lature, filed in the Consretsional HBEAEY closes wit 
following resolution: 

“ Whereas, it is now the day of final adjournm 
first Legislativo Assembly of the T erritory of Oklahoma; and 

‘* Whereas, all the members of said Assembly who filed their 
certificates of election for record among the archives of th 
Territory of Oklahoma are now alive, after having passed 
through the ordeal usually attending legislators without any __ 
perceptible danger or marks of displeasure of the Creator. ot o 
all law-mäkers; therefore be it : 

‘Resolved by the House of Representatives of said Assem- 
bly, that the adoption of this resolution by the House shall 
be an expression of the members of thanks to him, the 
speaker ot the Upper House in Heaven, to which House all 
members of this House should hope to be elected.” 

Complaint was made to the county attorney yesterday 
that the circulation of the Kansas City “Sunday Sun” in 
that city was in violation of the State law prohibiting the _ 
circulation of indecent and immoral matter. Warrants were 
at once issued for the arrest of all parties found to be en- 
gaged in circulating the ‘Sun. When the express train 
arrived from Kansas City last night, a man named Camp- o 
bell, from Wamego, who had been sent here by the proprie- 
tors of the “Sun,” was seen to take a package of papers 
from the express office. He was promptly arrested and the 
papers seized, but as no sales or distribution of the papers | 
had been made he was released, with the understanding that 
the papers should be returned or destroyed. 



























































Several prominent ex-Republican members of the ‘House 
are remaining in Washington, hoping that they may be a 
pointed circuit judges under the law passed in the last hours 
of Congress, authorizing one new judge in each of the exist- 
ing judicial circuits. It was discovered after the bill creat- 
ing these new judicial officers had received the President’s 
signature that by a serious inadvertence the Circuit Court of 
Appeals would relieve the Supreme Court of all of the cases 
now on the docket of that court. ‘The discovery was made 
but a short time before the ünal adjournment of Congress, 
and a resolution was rushed through òoth Houses which 
corrected that mistake. The resoltition also rectified the 
palpable error with regard to the first term of the court. | 
the bill it was stated that the first term should be held in 
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In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestige Sor old-time sia- 
tery the Revolution aholiskes at one stroke. the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the etub of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing- -nife of. the department elerk, 
at those insigte of Oe which young oe grinds benenth 


gar The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 


the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, | 


though he dogs not hold: himself respoun le for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them insany respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


To Fair Play’s Subscribers. 


It is with feelings of the most poignant sorrow that 
we announce ‘the ‘suspension of “Fair Play.” We 


have worked very hard to maintain it, to make of ita | 


worthy exponent of the principles of Anarchism, — as | 
we utiderstand those principles, — but the support has 
‘been inadequate; our circulation has never been sufti- 
cient to meet more than fifty per cent. of the expenses, 
and at last the hour has come when we must most. re- 
Juctantly sever our relations with you. We thank you 
all for your sympathy and assistance, and trust that 


none will erow weary in the good cause of liberty, as | 
© y An 


certainly we shall not while health and thought remain. 
We have transferred your credits to Liberty, know- 
ing-no other journal that is so nearly in alignment 
with our views and purposes. 
jit the distinctively Anarchistic propaganda in this 
country, and is today. the foremost representative in 
the world of the principles we cherish. We hope that 
“you will give it your earnest support and multiply its 
readers by thousands. Clear, coherent, scientific 
thought is the world’s most pressing need. In our 
opinion, no other radical journal even approaches 
Liberty in its fullness of possession of those attributes. 
~~ For ourselves; personally, we need say no more than 
that we have no thought of abandoning the work in 
which we have so long ardently engaged. Our lines of 
activity are changed somewhat, that i is all. 
deere but: still hopefully - 
2. C. Warken. 
Liia Harmas. 


Mr. Walker Join ns Li bert s Staff. 
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Liberty was the pioneer | 


Proudhon at a Doilar a Volume. 
| works at too high a price. I bave always maintaiued | 
in answer that nearly as many people will purchase | 
| them at 83.50 a volume as would be willing to pay 
$2.50 or even 82 a volume. Lower than the latter 
| figure no one expected me to go, as 82 is considered a 
low price for books of that character, size, and quality. 


ment of going to the other extreme and making the 
price almost ridiculously low. Hereafter the price of 
“What is Property?” and “System of Economical 
Contradictions” will be $1 a volume, and any works of 
the same author that I may publish later will be sold 
in the same style atthe same rate. T. 





The Scientific Basis of Individualism. 


In reviewing Mr. Donisthorpe’s treatise on the limits 
of liberty, 1 bave concurred in his conclusion that “we 
cannot draw « hard and fast line between the proper 
fields of State-interference and the field sacred to indi- 
vidual freedom,” — that “there is no general principle 
wh veby the effective majority can decide whether to 
interfere or not,” while intimating the need of certain 
qualifications of his statement. -Before specifying and 
justifying the qualifications, let us refer again to Mr. 
Donisthorpe’s presentation of the general position. 


It has often been complained that [ sell Proudhon’s | 


i 
| 
| 
i 


“We must give up all hope,” he says, “of deducing | 
good laws from high general principles, and rest con- | 


| tent with those middle principles which originate in 
| expedience and are verified by experience. And we 

must search for these middle principles by observing 

the tendency of civilization. © > . By induction from 

the cases presentéd to us in the long history of man- 
kind, we can, I believe, find a sound: working answer 
to the question we set out with. 
us that there has heen an increasing tendency to ré- 
move the restrictions placed by the State on the 
| absolute liberty of its citizens. . . . There has been a 


the number of State restrictions. . . . State-prohibi- 
tions arë becoming fewer and more definite, while, on 
the other hand, some of them are at the same time 
more rigorously enforced. . ... The proper aim of the 
reformer, therefore, is to find out, by a study of bis- 
tory, exactly what those classes of acts are in which 
State-interference shows signs of becoming weaker 
and weaker, and what those other classes of acts are 
in which such interference tends to be more rigorous 
and regular. He will find that these two classes are 
becoming more and more differentiated. And he will 
then, to the utmost of his ability, hasten on the day of 
absolute freedom in the former class of cases, and in- 
sist on the most determined enforcement of the law in 
the latter class.” 

Mr. Donisthorpe is well aware that it is not always 
an easy task-to determine whether. a given case does or 
does not call for interference, but he would probably 
(as I have endeavored to show he must) coincide in 
the view expressed by Mr. Tucker with regard to such 
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ference is not absolutely clear, force is not to ‘be re- 


| sorted to unless no other means are available and the 


necessity of immediate solution unquestionable. A 
cording to Mr. Donisthorpe there is no way of deci 


ic | ing the question of jurisdiction between 


State-regulation save by determining to whi 


claim liberty for itself. 


That this is satisfactory as far as it goes, do not 


deny. But let he 
language of Spencer, ‘ 


All history teaches 


lof producing et Sa 








cases, — namely, that, where the propriety of inter- ! 





these results purely accidental? 


ists, or other foes of individual liber 

(as indeed some do) that history dors o 

| that the lessons of the past offer no 

future policy, and State-interference, though ini 
past productive of mise is now becoming capable 


Suppose they we 


| | claim that hise are périnanént rather than tempor 
Lately, however, I have determined to try the experi- | 


and that State Socialism rather. than Individualiss: 


i the ultimate condition of civilized humanity? Su 


Mr. Donisthorpe would not be nonplussed by such 
argumentation and would not find himself reduced ts 
the answer, ‘Time will tell. Surely Mr. Do: 

does not think that we need to underg 

experience of State Socialism in order to gain justifica 
tion for rejecting it. Surely he does not think that an 
accumulation of new. facts — facts furnished 
practical State Socialism — is requisite to a successful 
overthrow of theoretical State Socialism. Surely Mr. 
Donisthorpe would assure the Socialists that the 
causes always produce the sam 

aud bad results of State interference 

cidental, but must be necessary consequences 
constitution of things,” inevitable as parts of an 
sary order among phenomena; and he would tell the 
that it is absurd to insist upon trying State Socialism 
in practice, when there is sufficient knowledge of the 
constitution of things to enable us to Joresee the 
effects of it. But if Mr. Donisthorpe adm | previ 
sion, he admits the existence of social science, and 
hence admits the existence of general principles from 
which it is possible to deduce good laws o 

This is not saying that we can always decide 

to interfere or not: for even if we have detern 

abide bya general principle, we are not always sure 

to the bearing of the general principle on particular 
cases. We may be ready and eager to faithfully ad- 
here to the principle of equal liberty, but it may often 
be difficult to decide whether an infraction of the 


Py 


| principle has actualiy occurred and interference ti 
inarked tendency (in the main continuous) to reduce | 


authorized: I need only instance the unsettled ques- 
tion of copyright. Does anybody reject the principl 
cf squal liberty? No; it is, on the contrary, strenu- 
ously insisted on by both sides. But the | 

in deciding Seane property in ideas does 


liberty. There is ùo s high general prineip 
which such questions as these can be solved. 
general principle that A is equal to È if both A 
are equal to B, does not supply us with an ans 
the question whether A or C is equal to B. 
questions depénd for correct answer upon our 
ledge of the facts and the quality of our logic. 

I do not anticipate any opposition from M 
thorpe to this amendment of his statement. Iti 
fectly obvious that no profit and instruction are to be 
derived from a study of history, — of the fortunes of 


past legislators and regulators, — if the admissi 


the existence of social science is withheld at the star 
while to those who admit a science of society th 


and lessons of history are valuable only i in so far as 
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as his powers of abstraction and generalization pabnit | la sists in the sentiment of-reciprocal duties, the unis ( 
equitable regulation, arbitrary restraint, and tyranny | him to apply the principle. The me-t cultured and | | human rae ey unid the benefits of the social unio 

ofany kind are fatal to health and normal existence. | refined representatives of civilized humanity present | eae E E N ser F 
The individualists are right because their position | the highest development of the sentiment as well as ondor legislation. “The other Soe ialism, on the contrary, las. 
rests on a thorough knowledge of human nature, be- the idea of justice, and the degree of perfection they | almost nothing in common with the organie and social plivno: 
cause they know what omen’s ‘instinets and feelings ; have reached is a degree every huncan being may and | mena. It is purely political, and is formulated by t 
and ideas are better than those who antagonize liberty | will reach, even though we still find that men who tors, ia nimoa and the turbulent. 


and favor more regulation and sovernment. profess to be, and actually are, governed by the prin- 
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that liberty is eoa to life aia ienlik i thati in- 


Afier these preliminary explanations T may, with-| ciple of justice are ready to advocate measures involv- | 
gr out fear of being, misunderstood; proceed to state my | ing outrageous violations of liberty. Lack of logic 






The Sinang üuilh of the distinetion betwee 
organization” and “Socialism,” 
rectiiess of the sentiments expre 


objections io Mr, Donistborpe’s treatment of the ques- | and imagination and penetration is what these incon- | 
tion of Justice and its fitness as a guide tothe solution | sistent men suffer from, In some men the sentiment 
of political questions. Prov ided -his definition is | of justice is very weak, owing to unfortunate material 
‘accepted, all that Mr. Donisti horpe says with regard to | circumstances and other causes, but this no more mili- 
the impossibility of deducing good laws from. the | tates against the general position than the fact that 
principle of Justice must be concvrred in, But Mr. | some men commit suicide militates against the position 
Donisthorpe’s definition of Justice is wholly unsatis- | that the love of life is our most powerful instinct. 
factory. ` It is a legal rather than a philosophical: de-| Tosumup:. Were I to disenss the limits of liberty, 
finition, and I am at a loss to account for Mr. Donis- | I should insist upon the “high general principle” of | virtue Fdal. “But reilly the 
thorpe’s failure to consider the definition of. Justice equal liberty or justice as the first and fundamental apology o1 my part; the reader 5 
“accepted by Spencer and all ‘philosophical individual- principle of social life, and test and pronounce upon | without hearing all the evidence; 
“ists aud. Anarchists. That the definition of Justice | every proposal, every institution, from the point of | not an yeh 
‘as Impartiality makes the principle worthless as a| view of equal liberty. _ This principle of justice nega- 
guide to the solution of political questions is scarcely | tives all compulsory government: and establishes the 
to be wondered at; But how about the Spencerian | fact that Anarchism is the political ideal, defining 
definition — the only definition that Mr. Donisthorpe | Anarchism as that state of society in which no re- 
was bound te adduce and examine in philosophically straints are imposed cn men save those essential to 
discussing the limits of. liberty? Justice is the word | the maintenance of equality of liberty. I should ern- 
by which we express ‘the fulfilinent of the first prin- | phasize the scientific character of the law of justice, |i 
ciple of social life, of the first essential condition of | showing that it is based on biological and psycho- 
hunan happiness. That is just which is in harmony logical facts. And I should urge the immediate 
with the principle of equal liberty; justice is co- exten- adoption of a plan of practical work looking to the 
sive with equal liberty. Justice is not all that is | gradual realization of the political ideal. That prac- 
needed to the obtainment of the greatest quantity of | tical plan would have a negative and a positive side: 
happiness in social life, but it is all which we may | the negative side is the systematic abolition of all in- 
` colnpel every meinber of society to observe and re- | stitutions conflicting with the principle of equal 
spect.. The sentiments of love, generosity, kindliness, | liberty, beginning with those that are most clearly in- 
and superior intellectual development, are admirable, | defensible and fatal to social wellbeing; and the 
indispensable to the realization of the greatest happi- | positive side is the education of the people and the 
hess; but force cannot stimulate or maintain them. | development of their progressive ideas and senti- 
Justice can and must bevenforced, and with it alone | ments. 
needwe deal in considering political questions, Now, T have given expression to all that Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
is it not true that Justice, thus defined, is the safest | essay suggested to me, and hope that he will frankly 
and clearest guide? Do not all of Mr. Donisthorpe’s | give his opinion of my criticisms and qualifications of 
c difficulties vanish the moment the principle of equal | his statements. vy. 
liberty is invoked? All except one, which is purely _ 
“subjective, — namely, the difficulty that we are not ‘Clerical Humbug. 
always in possession: of all the requisite facts and 
nl properties ‘and fitted to decide whether a given 
` act is or is not a breach of the law of equal liberty. 
(And, as I have shown in my first article, this difficulty 
can never become the source of any great social calam- 
ities or disturbances.) From the principle of Justice, 
as thus described, it is po sible to deduce good laws; 
indeed, in ‘political science, this principle is the only 
one we have for absolutely. safe guidance, and without 
it nothing is stable or certain. Justice, in this sense, 
s not a member of the same family as BY and. 












































interests that are: common. ty natu 
consists in the troubles: Poa oy 





the $ 
tegia: ion, evolution, eeunarénasligu: and. not. estruction. 


Consequently, I wish it to. be clearly. underst 
not a Socialist.’ Idon’t believe that the way to mal ce I 
happy is to destroy them. 
Social organization is thoroughly. English: Soc 
the contrary, is Continental. Therefore we must not con 
found them. And when people speak on the Continent 
about my Socialisin, they are mistaken, because Ica: 
a Socialist, being an Englishman, and Socialism. hi gu 
existence in England. In fact, with us this orga zation 
moral and economic, has existed for hundreds of years. Co- 
operation is the typical form of Socialism, and cooperation | 
has existed for more than a thousand years in this country 
It constitutes, so to say, the bed rock of it. Our moder 
English towns are nothing more. than agglomerations f 
cooperative iudustries; and our laws, which consecrat 
customs, are entirely in accordance with the needs of our 
people, whose customs and attinities have ever been ndus- 
trial. Our laws are the laws of labor, and our labor tr 
come only ce aceidental and cena i 















































Cardinal Manning is the latest expositor of the dis- 
tinction between tweedledum and tweedledee. In the 
Paris “Figaro” appears an account of a‘very interest- 

| ing interview with the Cardinal on Socialism and the 
labor problem. The reporter having referred to the 
fame achieved by his Eminence for his Socialistic 
convictions and inclinations, the Cardinal, with the 
modesty aud frankness befitting his station and rôle, 
gently demurred. “ You talk to me about Socialism,” 
he said.“ Now, do you even know what Socialism is? 
I don’t. Oh, I have occupied my whole life in endea- 
| voring to find it out, and probably that is the reason 
_| why they call me a Socialist. But I have never been 
able to discover it. . ... I asked four persons to write 
out for me a definition of Socialism, and they gave me 
| four different answers.” 
The interview did not end at this point. The Car- 
dinal went on — to tell what the four definitions that 
“| had been written out for him were? Not at all. Bu 
"| what could he go on to say, seeing that he has ju 
confessed his ignorance of what Socialism is 
oe impatient reader will doubtless ask. Why, to c 
Socialism, to be sure. Are only those to be perm 
| to. discuss Socialism who know what it is an 
| means? What intolerable tyranny! Has 



























it. Yon must resist that 
governing and: the governe 









































ists!...to a realization of their tactical errors, as he 
has succeeded in convincing me that there is no Social- 
ism in England. See what it is to be logical, to be- 
lieve in reason and not in rationalism ! 





vey. 

Col. T. W. Higginson recently lectured at the Old 
South Church on “The Aristocracy of the Dollar.” 
The value of his philosophy and logic may be judged 
from the following gems of thought: “We don’t 
know with what weapons to limit the power and ex- 
ceases of this aristocracy of the dollar. Henry George 
knows, Edward Bellamy knows, and so does Herbert 
Spencer, and I honor them for their views; but when 


left of either. 
worth so much as the. courage of the m 
them forward. It is this courage and self-sacrifice that 
will eventually solve the problem. We have had pro- 
blems before us in the past that seemed as great; one 
of them, slavery, was lved by the civil war.” In 
“other words, provided there is sufficient courage and 
self-sacrifice, no means and no weapons : are necessary 
to the solution of. the problem. We need no know- 
ledge; let us simply be brave. But if we do not know 
what to do and how to proceed, of what use will our 
courage be? Col. _ Higginson : agrees with the crazy re- 
volutionists of the “Beacon” variety. They too de- 
apise and ridicule “ philosophy ” and “theory ?”; the 
readiness to fight is all that is essential. Fight, 
` though you do not know whom to attack, how to 
fight, where to look for the enemy, and what weapons 
ato use. 


” 


“Woman,” a London journal, has been asking its 
readers the question, Is a husband worth having? 
The majority of the answers quoted declare that, on 
the whole, it is better to have a husband than not. 
But “to tell the truth,” says the London “ Standard,” 
“the issue is not encouraging. As the first prize-win- 
ner says, ‘This momentous question would have been 
laughed to scorn fifty years ago.’ We might put it 
more strongly all round. Fifty years ago it would 
hardly have been safe for a respectable journal to pro- 
pound the query, unless in joke. Twenty years since 
no one would have replied seriously. At the point we 
have reached nobody is surprised; the answers are 
many and grave, and their purport is by no means de- 
cided. Remembering that women are by nature con- 
servative, very slow to adopt new ideas in others, this 
hesitating tone seems significant. It is rather alarm- 
ing to specalate how the question will be treated ten 
years hence.” Ladies who reply fail to grasp the ab- 
“atract view, as might be expected. They all declare 
tiat a A husband is orth. h aving, and a bad one 


“men Will be more e lori 
k goodness only knows 


> told you so? 


i | called the competitive system of industry, but we do not pro- 


: ng. human pna 
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has a right to secs to aid aman wh does viande. and require to be removed in the prod 

for himself but who wants more than he can get by his | cumulation and enjoyment of wealth, of material 
own efforts. i that you seek to dispense with competition. 1 

| ize that it is impossible to abolish competition, ho 
| arrive at the conclusion that it is possible to abolis) 
! 
! 


Talks on Nationalism. 


(Norn. — The editor of the “New Nation’ occasionally 
regales his readers with imaginary conversations between a 
convert to Nationalism and alleged representatives of various 
schools and systems of thought more or less radically at ‘ find another sphere, does not justify your aboli 
variance with the former system. It is needless to say that | petition iu that particular sphere. Competition m 
Mr. Bellamy’s convert invariably emerges triumphant and , ential here as well as there. I contend that the abo 
succeeds: in completely nonplussing his antagonists. It is | of the competitive system of industry, in the revolut 
equally needless to add that the doubtful credit for the pro- | WAY favored by you, would lead to the decay and « 
selyting convert’s easy triumphs is wholly due to Mr. Bel- humanity. . 
lamy, who carefully selects imbeciles to defend the cause of | 
his enemies. But lest some should charge Mr. Bellamy with | tice in attributing to Nationalism the dcsire to r se 
intentional misapprehension of the system, which his protégé | lutionary means. We are not ero ; 
combats, it is needful to state that, in the opinion of the | ballot as the most peaceful weapon, o 
writer, Mr: Bellamy is innocent of any such unfair design, | EVYOLUTIONIS1. — Precisely. T} ‘at is just what I meant 
being simply considered a victim of encyclopedic ignorance. | YOU propose to coerce the mizority and for ated 
The basis of Nationalism is ignorance, nothing worse. | * thousand liberties which, in their totality, e 
Did Mr. Bellamy really comprehend the position of scientific | YOU condemn as ‘‘ competitive industry . 
sociologists, he would not write his imaginary conversations, | P0S¢ to inquire whether the minority is pr 
for the sufficient reason that he could not then entertain any | YOUr system or not; you are determined 
such preposterous notions as are now advocated by bhim with | “nder conditions to which they are not ada t 
unmistakable sincerity. The writer, having the advantage | Neither wish nor approve. The ballot is nothing 
over Mr. Bellamy in that he does understand the position of | force backof it. You cannot dy t! that your method 
those who quarrel with Nationalism, thinks he can do Na- | “ally ih ier 
tionalism (which he also thoroughly understands) a service | 
by taking a hand iv the little interesting talks on National- 
ism arranged by the editor of the “ New Nation ” and bring- | Tepeat, would eventuate in the dege 

| 
| 
| 


tion in eertain spheres without abolishing or deg 3 
human nature? The fact that men’s contentedness has no- 
thing todo with the amoput of their possessions, ae t 


ing out the real objections to Nationalism. In Mr. Bellamy's | humanity. The minority could only t 
organ of March 14 there uppears an imaginary conversation 
betweon the Nationalist missionary and “an evolutionist,” 
—that is, an individual who delivers himself of sentiments 
which Mr. Bellamy, in his native simplicity and natural 
ignorance, calls evolutionary doctrines. 1 ‘take the liberty 
of revising that conversation and of substituting arguments 
which evolutionists would advance, should they enter into a 
discussion with Mr. Bellamy, for the lame and weak repre- 
sentations of Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘evolutionist.’’ No changes 
will be made in the substance, and but few in the form, of 
the Nationalist’s argument, 
quite welcome. — v. y.] 


cheerfully E the new conditions an le 
and peaceful contentment. t 


possibility of your converting a majority,” You ma 
mii to acquiesce, in an unintelligent way, in yo 


No thanks; Mr. Bellamy is 


sentiment behind the superficial agieement. They will | 
agree because they will not and cannot appreciate the nature 
and extent of the change you contemplate. A little practical 
experience will disgust them with your system and drive _ 
them to revolt. For I insist that, in the industrial sphere, __ 
no less than in the other spheres, liberty aud independence: 
are essential. The freedom of labor, and the right to the 
product of labor, will be demanded by everybody as soon 
it is clearly understood that Nationalism denies both. : 
NATIONALIST. — Bat how can you prove all this? 
admit it. ee 
Evouutionist. — The burden of proof is on yon. 
want to abolish industrial liberty and private proper 
you are bound to prove the necessity and desirability 
change. The fact that there is no end to the desires an 


EvoLUTIONIST. — It is a sufticient objection to Nationalism 
that it guarantees to everybody an equal livelihood, without 
regard to difference in performance, only requiring that 
everybody should do what he or she can. 

NATIONALIST. — How do yon make that out? — 

SVOLUTIONIST. —The main idea of evolution is the sur- 
vival of the fittest as the result. of the struggle for existence. 
Your plan involves the elimination of this struggle toa great 
extent. 

NATIONALIST. — I don't see that at all. 

EvoLUTIONIST. — Is it possible taat you do not understand | 
your own plan and the nature of your proposal? Why, ifa 
fixed income for livelihood is guaranteed every one who be- 
haves decently, and he cannot get more iu any event, then 
all struggle is eliminated so far as the industrial sphere is 
concerned. : 

NATIONALIST. — But did you ever observe that a man’s 
contentedness had anything to do with the amount of his | 
possessions or achievements? Did you ever hear of Alexan- 
der, who, having obtained the whole world, wept because he 
could not conquer another? ‘There is no énd to the desires 
and aspirations of the human heart. As fast as one is real- 
ized, another takes its piace, and so on to infinity. Unless 
human nature suffers some unprecedented modification undi? 
Nationalism, the energies now expended in competing for 
bread and butter will simply be expended, without dintistu- 
tion in intensity, in competing for other things. 

EvoLUTIONIST. — One moment. Before I make answer, I 
should like you to state, for the sake of clearness, w hether it 
is not true that Naticnalists object to competition in all its 
forms. 

` NATIONALIST. — object to all forms of: ee “M ho 


and isdk but tells ‘powertally against you; for, 
true that there is no end to human desires, then the 
under Nationalism will not rest contented with the libe 
granted them, bat will demand also those withheld frou 
them. 
NATIONALIST. — They will gr radially adapt themselves to 
the new environment and wnodified conditions, and come to 
look upon what is now exalted by the naniv of industrial : 
liberty as we look” upon the liberty to murder, steal, or 
enslave. / 
N LUTIONIS 


aed to it. 
NATIONAL 

Evourionist. — Why, it is the gencral impression that i 
abolition of competition is the main object of your 


TIONALIST. -— We propose to abolish what is technically | 1 


bolish competition. We could not, witivut abolish- 
So. nee as there are two perso 


ani since, finally, 
men is to be en 


‘uncertain cash prizes now v offered, will have 
Lim lating every form of emulation beneficial: 








NATIONALIST. —Pardon me, but you do us a grave njue- | 


oN 


wean he 


Sw ee 


D Ww ee 


Ro mw 


assumptions and misconceptions regarding it. 
place it is not true that at any time men voluntarily joined 
any ariny in the modern sonse for the sake of the plunder. 
It is true that not so very long ago soldiers we 


of promotion, 


indifferent as those who ave naturally so au who are iu no 


way made to suffer iu'consequence. Fur ly you cannot ad= 
vočate an inquisition to decide what a man is able to do and 


a system of punishment for kis failure to come up to the | 


atandard fixed by the inculsi 

NATIONALIST. = On the question ef rewards history is 
certainly againat you. ‘The time was, not so very long ago, 
When it was thought necessary: to reward soldiers with the 
plunder their valor had won, In order to encourage their 
zeal. They were permitted to sack cities and hol! captives 
to ransom.: War was theu a gainful trade. All that is now 
changed. Only bandits and pirates fight for gain now. 
Whatever the army captures goes to the State, and the sol- 
diet is shot who is caught appropriating it. The only 


eatinlis to the soldier's zeal is naw the hope of distinction 


and promation. According to your theory, this change 
ought to have ruined the efficiency of armies, but has it? 
Not only has the change not impaired the ardor of the sol- 


dier, but it has so ennobled his profession that instead of he- 


ing a cut-throat and rufian, as of eld, he is today a 
reapectable member of society. We are confident of a simi- 
lar result frou the plan of paying our workers in honor in- 
stead ofin cash or in kind. We expect to see an intenser 
spirit of emulation on far higher grounds. We believe that 
the coming army of industry will be as much superior to the 


_ present mob of workers, in efficiency as well as in morals, as 
. the present German army is in both these respects to the 
_ hordes of Tilly and Wallenstein. | 


EVOLCvIONIST. — An analogy is not an argument. But I 
am willing to look into your case and expose your numerous 
In the first 


to sack cities and perpetrate outrages of ell kin But bad 


“those soldiers freely offered their services; were they not 


helpless slaves and vietims of their governments and com- 


manders? These commanders could do anything aud every- 
thing with the poor, ignorant wretches under them; in many. 
countries they still retain the same powers and rights. One 
more, or one less, privilege does not matter to the slaves. It 
is fear, not hope of distinction, which renders the overs | 


whelming majority of soldiers obedient and faithful. Under 


_ present conditions of warfare it is absurd to talk of the hope 
Soldiers fight because they sre too supers | 
Occasionaily | 


stitious. and ignorant ‘to defy their tyrants. 
national pride or national interest moves men to fight; but 
even here-the motive is not the hope of promotion. As to 


your averment that the soldier's profession has been so en- 
nobled by the change referred to that, instead of being | 
‘despised ag a cut-throat, he is now welcomed as a respect- 
-ablé member of society, [truly marvel at it. Why, the case 


is exactly the reverse. Soldiers are more and more becom- 
ing the target for the ridicule, contempt, and scorn of culti- 
vated men. War's glories are on the decline, and the military 
profession is falling into disrepute. These are facts. Indeed 
it is this horror and hatred of war that is chietly responsible 
for the endenvor ‘to eliminate the unnecessary and more 


shocking incidents that have generally attended it. Men 


seek to excuse war on grounds of justice or necessity, and 
few have the boldness to proclaim it a thing good in and for 


itself. 


NATIONALIST. — You have been attacking Nationalism 
from the ground of a believer in the theory that perfection 


comes out of struggle and the survival of the fittest. But. 
there is an evolution of evil as well as of good. 


The wolf, 
the hyena, the rattlesnake, and the shark are as striking re- 
sults of the law of the survival of the fittest as are the admir- 
able types. The kind of fitness implied in the word *‘ fittest,” 


as used in that phrase, is without any moral implication or | 
reference to goodness or badness. It merely means fitness to 

_the conditions of the struggle. 
struggle are immoral and brutal, the most immoral and 


If the conditions of the 


brutal types will survive. The issue then comes up on the 


question whether the conditions of the struggle wider the 


present system of business tend to the survival of the nobler 
or the less noble types of human character. Upon the an- 


swer given to that question hang: the verdict whether the 


evolution favored by the present business system is toward 
al perfection or social damnation. You are bound to 
admit that there is no ethics in business, that ethics is bad 
- Our business system is based on scientific selfish- 

d is the negation of 


è | too much competition, too much individualism in our in- 
dustrial relations, and have attributed our economic malad- 


» permitted | 


fous, pitiful, and 





! Let Nationalisin be establishedpanil he evolution will be to~- 
| wards evil and disintegration. Of course the expression. is 
incorrect: what TP mean is that the process of dissolution 
will set in and that humanity, instead of progressing, will de- 
| generate. ‘If the conditions of the strugglé are immoral 
and brutal, the most immoral and brutal types will survive.” 
Perfeetly trae; but we are not considering any special case, 
but the progress of humanity asa whole: The very fact that 
good and beauty and nobility exist shows that the conditions 
are net altogether immoral and brutal. Humanity is pro- 
gressing and advancing; evil is diminishing; hence the con- 
ditions are, on the whole, more favorable to the admirable 
types than to the brutal types. The ethics of business are 
rather loose; but so are the ethics of religion, of sexual rela- 
tions, and of every function and activity. -If our business 
system is bad because of the scientific selfishness upon which 
it is based, then everything that- is based on this selfishness 
is bad and must be abolished. You must destroy competi- 
tion, and human nature with it.. As an evolutionist I can- 
not but smile at your notion that it is possible and wise to 
remove selfishness from the business relations, while leaving 
it to operate in all other relations. Everything will change 
when human nature changes; and so long as human nature 
remains unchanged you can change nothing. 

NATIONALIST.—~ But Linsist that Nationalism is practicable 
with human nature as it is. - 

EvVOLUTIONIST. — Do you pretend that. the average man is 
ready to sacrifice his liberty and his right to the product of 
his labor? Surely you will admit that we individualists are 
bot inferior to the average man, yet we distinctly declare 
our abhorrence of your system, which we find totally at war 
with our feelings and ideas. Besides, you have just spoken 
si people adapting themselves to the new conditions, thus 
i implying their present non-adaptation. 
| NATIONALIST. — But you cannot ignore the palpable fact 





l that wé Nationalists are ready to accept the new sij. 


i ditions ? 


EVOLUTIÖNIST. — I don’t wish to. I simply believe that 
You believe that you} 
but a few object lessons would | 


you do not ‘know your own nature. 

believe in Nationalism ; 
i speedily make you acquainted with: yourself... Moreover, 
suppose I grant you that the Nationalists are so superior to 
the rest of us that they sincerely and deliberately choose to 
share the results of their labor with their less endowed fellows, 
Would trat improve your case? On the contrary, it would 
weaken it. For if the present conditions, which you de- 
nounce as brutal and immoral, have yet fostered the develop- 
ment of such beautiful traits of character as- distinguish 
Nationalists, then no revolutionary change of the conditions 
is needful. Why impose Nationalism upon the minority by 
force, if you are confident that they will sooner or later learn 
to appreciate it? We are all living under the same condi- 
tions, and what has so naturally and spontaneously grown 
up in your constitution will and must grow up in ours. You 


are not forced to be Nationalists; why then do you propose | 


to force us? You are the product of evoiution; why make 
ns vietims of revoiution ? 

NATIONALIST: — Then Iam to understand you to hold that 
everything is perfect and that there is nothing tor us to do? 

Evon.utionist. — If you so understand me, then you mis- 
understand me. I believe that there is a great deal for us to 
do, and that nothing is perfect. I simply protest against ig- 
norant and reckless action. — It is imperative for us to know 
ourselves, to study man and- socievy, and thus tind out 
the direction in which we may achieve improvement and 
perfection. Iam convinced that we need more liberty and 
spontaneity, not less, ‘There is too much restriction, too 
much coercion, too much foree, too much interference now. 
We'should endeavor to remove all obstacles to our advance- 
ment. The present system is not Nationalism, but it con- 
tains many Nationalist elements. Many of our evils are 
directly traceable to these elements, particularly evils found 
in our industrial relations. In fine, our present system being 
a combination of Individualism and Nationalism, of liberty 
and slavery, I believe that the rational course is to eliminate 
the elements of slavery, not those of liberty. The reason jį 


why our industrial relations are more chaotic, less civilized | 


than certain others is that there is less freedom about them. 

Let government attempt to regulate religion, and chaos and 
war will ensue: All problems tend to settle themselves when 
the fundamental condition of social existence — recognition 
of equal liberty — is fulfilled. Let us secure the recognition 
of equal liberty in the industrial sphere, and industry will 
tend to become civilized. 


NATIONALIST. — What! our industrial system not free? ; 


I have always maintained that there is too much freedom, 


justments to this superfluity of liberty. How can you prove 
this lack of freedom you allege? 

| Evo.utionist. — You do not seem to be conversant with 
economies, und the question would require at least another 


v | talk. 
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epin: Dialogue: ofthe Der Raoul Poché. Italian 
Epigrams. A Maiden’s Query. The Knigiit, by Emile Angier: Le 
Pater, by Frangois Coppée. The: Burial of Robert Browning, by 
Michae! Field. Crossing ‘the ‘Bar, by Alfred Tenn son. Tho, by 
Victor Hugo. The Flag ofthe Future, by 
of the Spring, by Arno Holz. 0O Lovely Child, by: Paul H 
Sonnet on Dante; by Michael Angelo. Toa Rope-Dancer, hy Ar 
thur Symons. «Postal Cards, by E. Teza. The Hall aud the Wood, 
by William Morris, : 


6.— Forty General Articles. 


An Afternoon with Zola, by Ange Gaidemar. ‘The Winegrowers’ 
Festival-at “Vevey, by Charles Buet. Hope and Resignation, by 
Ernst Eckstein... Henrik Ibsen: . the’ Man ‘and His Work. Lite 
ture, Art, and the People, by A.J. Balfour. Bayreuth Denying 
the Master, by G. Bernard Shaw. “Dogs and the Law, by Ouida, 
An Experience with the Sun-Cure, “hy “Mona. Caird. “Augusta 
Holmes... The Happy Oties of This World, by ~ Caliban.” The In- 
direct Utility of Art, by M. Merejkovsky. Russian Degeneracy, by. 
Archbishop: Nicanor. = A New: Bye, by Camille Flanimarion. 

; An Attack on the Operetta, 
by Anton August: Nant: The Devil, by l eres, Mistakes of. 
Naturalism; by Ernst Eckstein. Daudet’s “Struggle for Lite.” 
Rubinstein’s Jubilee. The Brazilian Revolütion:: Jeanne d Are, by 
Ernest Lesigne. Preface to Balzacs “Chouans,”’ by Jules Simeon. 
A Russian View of American Art, by Vas. Nemiroviteh-Dinchénke, 
An Open Letter to Edison, by Carl Vagrant Life, by y 
de Maupassant. Progressive: Tendencies in Persia; by S. Mikla: 
shevsky. Maxims, by Aléxandre Dumas tils- Jean Paul and the 
Present, by Rudolf von Gottschall. How: Europe May Escape 
War, by Colonel Stoffel. Last Thoughts of. Arthur Sch nhaner: 
The German Socialist Party. The French Livingstone, by Henry 

The. Decadents, by E. Pansacchi. Resignat H: 
liviou, by Ernest: Renan: Rembrandt, by Gustave. Geffro' 
stoi s: Kreutzer: Sonata,’ by NSK. Michailovs re 
be by 


he ny 
Aiva- 


Emile Gautier. “Feminine Literature, by T. Fornioni: van 


sovaky, by Hugues LeRoux, 


7.—And Much Besides. 
A Fine Book for the Library Table. - - Price, $3.00. 
Address: BENJ. R: TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Masa, 
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